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We continue in this day’s paper the very a- 
ble article from Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemis- 
tryon the cultivation of the beet root and the 
exttaction of sugar from it, and bespeak for it 
anatientive perusal. The subject on which it 
treats is one of stirring interest, and is awaken- 
ing the deepest concern in many states of the 


apes ieske 








ism B® Union. 

Ky 4 : 50s ST ORIN 

2 There isa very general complaint in this part 
age= TE of the state, that the late potatoes have come up 
) cents , 

A badly. Although the loss of seed and disap- 
& pointment inthis most estimable crop cannot now 
eR, be avoided, or wholly repaired, we would re- 
imon, J commend to all whose potato crop may have thus 
pe 4 partially failed, to drill turnip seed on the potato 
rr rows wherever that plant has not come up, and 
oF BE when the young turnips sre of sufficient size, to 
a thin them out to 12 inches. By this means they may 
lives make up for much of the loss of the potato crop, 
vert Bas the turnips pushed forward as they will be by 
rm the manure in the potato rows will grow to im- 
—— & mense size. In fact, we hold it to be the impe- 
da ' tious duty of every farmer, ander present pros- 
ny | pects, to occupy every available foot of ground 
rile he may have in the cultivation of turnips, as it 
dte @ isthe only chance he will have for making up 
vite rhis disappointments past and to come, during 
ae the present season. 
nile The last number of the Passion Flower fully 
7g wstains the good opinion which its accomplished 
_ 1) ff athoress had won of the public. Its readings 
H, | we as tasteful as instructive, and breathe a purity 
— of morals and fervor of religious sentiment, which 
a Bust commend it to every reader competent to 

» & Ppreciate superior talent directed by genius 
4 tad enlivened by classic allusions. 


We observe by a notice in Thursday’s Amer- 


a 


scriber with pleasure. 
but one dollar per year. 


Eastern Shore of Maryland, has made the far- 
mers look very gloomy. 
seems not to be much better. 
sert, they will make but half @ crop; others, that 
unless it rains very speedily, not even that will 
be made. 
the worst possible weather for corn, 
have some plentiful showers there will be a com- 
plete failure. 


were we to publish the above withont, again, ad- 
vising our agricultural brethren, not to let the oc- 
casion pass, without putting in an extra quantity 
of Turnips. Whether the corn crop be as had 
as apprehended or not, a large supply of this fine 
root 
fort of a farmer’s household and stock. 


BALTIMORE, MD. AUGUST 23, 1836. 


by Francis H. Davidge, Esq. 


ably occupied by his predecessor. 





keepsie Casket, a very neat and well filled semi- 
monthly periodical, published at Ponghkeepsie, 
New York, by the proprietors of the ‘Telegraph.’ 
Its mechanical execution is of superior order, 
the paper on which it is printed is beautiful, and 
the selected as well as editorial matter evince the 
possession of good taste and grasp of thought 
in the editors. Nor should we omit to mention 
that the matter is of a character calculated to a- 
muse and instruct, while its influence cannot fail 
toimprove the morals. 
We cheerfully comply with the request of the 
publishers to act as agent, and will forward the 
name of any person wishing to become a sub- 
The subscription price is 





Extract of a letter from Cecil county. 
The entire failure of the wheat crops, on the 


The prospect for corn 


Some farmers as- 


The season has been remarkably dry, 
Unless we 


We feel that we should be remiss in our duty 


is always found to contribute to the com- 


from his post as one of the editors of that excel- 
lent paper, and that his place has been supplied |: 


While we regret that the editorial corps, by the 
retirement of Mr. Calvert, has lost the services 
of a gentleman and a ripe scholar, we congratu- 
late the editors and proprietors of the American, 
that they have been ableto fill the vacancy thus 
occasioned by a gentleman whose varied learn- 
ing, correct judgment, and refined taste, peculi- 
arly fit him to assume the chair so lately and so 


We have received a number of the Pough- 





Vol. IE 


FOUR HOURS AT CLAIRMONT NURSERY. 
We spent part of a day last week at the resi- 
dence of our senior proprietor, and while we 
were delighted with the results of his well diree- 
ted and judicious labors, we could bat regret 
that our occupation had precluded us from the 
pleasure of inspecting his fields ere the seythe 
and the cradle had deprived them of their ré- 
spective crops of Wheat, Rye, Oats and Grats.— 
By viewing the masses of each, however, and - 
drawing somewhat upon our imagination, we 
were enabled to form a tolerably correct idea of 
what must have been the beauty of the scenes 
presented by those respective fields, when proad- 
ly waving their burthens tu the breeze. To us 
there is no sight so acceptable—no spectacle so 
ravishing—as a luxuriant field of growing vegé- 
tation. In it we behold all the elements neces- 
sary toimpart to our mind pleasurable emotions 
on the one hand, and to inspire us’ with gratitude 
on the other, But although we did not view 
Clairmont at those periods which would have 
lent so much interest around, still there was ¢- 
nongh to satisfy the most fastidious. In viewing 
the well filled ricks of timothy and clover, our 
credulity was taxed to conceive how it were pos-. 
sible that so much hay could be mowed from so 
small a farm—the entire limits of Mr. Sinclair's 
farm, wood and all, is but 178 acres, and upwards 
of 20 acres is occupied in his Nurseries, and 
perhaps five in his orchard. Notwithstanding 
this tax upon his cleared land, his crop of Hay 
this year is at least 60 tons, and while we are 
mentioning this fact,so creditable to his industry 
and talents as a farmer, we would remark that 
we have scarcely ever seen timothy cured so 
completely to our liking as his is. The season 
to be sure was propitious to hay-making. there 
being dry weather the whole time of cutting and 
curing. But the peculiar excellence of his hay, 
owes as much to his careful pains-taking manner 
of drying it, as to any other circumstance. He 
is particularly attentive to preserve it alike from 
rain and dew, so that when made it retains all ite 





fragrance and much of its greenness, qualities 


which while they are pleasing to the eye, render 


the provender particularly grateful to the palates _ 
of the animals which consume it. In opening the~ 





Economy among farmers is required by the 





hon, that Geo. H. Calvert, Esq, has retired 
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. THE FARMER AND, GARDENER 


aroma.exhaled,—and we involuntarily 
exclaimed, this is indeed,new-mown hay. 

. ‘The crops of Wheat and Rye, judging from an 

inspection of the stacks, were fot good, the heads 
“of the latter were especially defective, being in 
“pumerous instances unfilled with grain, in the 

proportion of four-fifths. 

Mr. Sinclair showed usa sample of the Shot 
wheat which he raised from the seed obtained last 
fall,and we were surprised to find that it was no 

-more like the original “than Hyperion to a Satyr.” 
«lt bad indeed degenerated into avery sorry con- 
cern. 

._ His crop of oats is surpassing fine, and has 
well rewarded him for all his labor and pains be- 
stowed. | 

It may not be amiss here to state a fact, which 
appears to us to be worthy of note. The Rye 
which grew upon a field which had been manur- 
ed was very far superior to that raised upon one 
which was thin. 

Mr. Sinclair’s corn looks well, having thus far 
withstood the drought without material injury, 
and should the season be auspicious, will doubt- 
less yield a good crop. 

His late potatoes have come up much better 
than we had believed it possible, judging from 
the long continued drought. 

In a part of the ground allotted to his turnips, 
we observed he had drilled in the seed, and itis 
no flattery to say that his soil was in most excel- 
lent tilth. Mr. S, by the way, prefers that mode of 
culture for turnips, believing, and with great pro- 
priety too, that they require working, which can- 
not well be effected when sown broadcast. 


His piggery deserves and must receive a pass- 
ing notice, We found therein, breeders, and 
their respective progenies, of the following sorts, 
the Barnilz—the thin rhind—the Mackey— 
and a cross of the Parkinson—our partiality lies 
with the Barni(z, though each of the others have 
their admirers. 

Let us pass from the farm and its productions 
tothe Nursery, for there too is much to inter- 
est the lovers of good things. His assortment 
of apples, pears, peaches, plums, apricots, cher- 
ries, nectarines, quinces, walnuts, grapes, and in- 
deed, almost every other kind of fruit, is as vari- 
ed as choice: nor do we recollect ever to have be- 
held « nursery whose rich foliage gave stronger 
evidences of thrift. 

The shade and ornamental part of his nursery is 
asample in its supply as it is diversified in kinds. 
There you may find the stately Alianthus, which, 
from its singular beauty, hasbeen called the tree 
of Heaven... It is a tree of very rapid growth, 


the leaves. are pinnate, and when of fall size,’ 
from three to four feet in length. The Silver- 
leafed poplar, with its gorgeous foliage, greets 
the eye of the visiter and renders it at once 2 
favorite, whether he desires it to decorate his 
lawn or simply for shade; for, from its quick 
growth, it is desirable alike for the one location 
asfor the other. The Bulton wood tree, which, 
from its upright growth and enormous 8ize, is 80 
happily suited for the lawn—the horse chesnut, 
with its party coloured flowers, and large dark 
green foliage—the catalpa with its round head, 
ample, cordate bright green leaves and attract- 
ive clusters of flowers—the Linden with its pyr- 
amidical form, round head and odor emitting 
blossoms — the elm of several varieties—the Ho- 
ney locust—the yellow locust—the Magnolia, 
with its odor distilling blossoms—the larch, so 
celebrated for the durability of its wood and 
beauty of its foliage—the sugar-maple—the 
mountain ash—and a hundred other kinds of 
ornamental trees, are all there to be found in 
perfection. 

Before we pass to another department of the 
nursery we would say a word or two upon the 
subject of the Vellow Locuss. ‘Ihis tree, so 
valuable for ship-building is becoming compara- 
tively scarce on our seaboard, and, therefore, 
Would it not then be 
well for all land-holders convenient to navigation 
or seaports, to cultivate this invaluable tree, for 
timber. If grown in congenial soil, in twelve 
years, we are told, a tree would be worth $5 at 
alow estimate. In what then, we would ask, 
could a field be more profitably occupied? We 
ask the question and leave it to our readers to 
profit by it. 

In the Flower départment although Mr. Sin- 
clair’s assortment is not as extensive as some oth- 
ers, it is choice and select, having paid more than 
ordinary attention in getting the best sorts of most 
of the desirable kinds. But though this remark 
is proper in the general sense, there is one ex- 
ception which reflects no less credit on his taste 
than it does on his discernment, and attention to 
the public wants. He has been peculiarly fortu- 
nate in getting together a large and elegant collec- 
tion of the most approved varieties of the Dahlia, 
and the surpassing beauty of the bloom of flowers 
of every tint and hue, now to be seen there, will 
bear us out in the assertion that the amateur who 
may visit Clairmont, will find little to desire that 
he cannot there obtain. He hasbeen unwearied in 
his attention to this delightful exotic, and has 
culled from every quarter within his reach, all that 


daily increasing in value. 





De 


which, he has himself propagated several newy, 


rieties of exquisite beauty ;—and it is but-dg 
him sheer justice to say that he will be able 
gratify any reasonable demands which may 
made upon him. This flower, so deservedly, 


pular, appears to have found a congenial s 
atmosphere at Clairmont, and we think 
and perseverance will tend greatly to in 
favor in which it is now held. 4 
“ But though last, not least in our a ' 
we must not omit to mention his ps 
Mulberries. His stock of the Morus Multieg 
lis, and Morus Alba, or White Italian Mulbern, 
is large, and the healthful and vigorous growtiy 
the plants, will not fail to commend them to jm 
chasers the coming season. 
In various directions of our country weap 
pleased to find that the Silk culture is 
the most intense interest, Almost every maj 
brings us fresh intelligence in corroboration of 
this gratifying fact. We say gratifying facthbe 
cause we sincerely believe, that there is no othe 
branch of human industry that can compare wih 
it in the degree of its benefits, and the magnitude 
of its profits. While we thus believe and feel, we 
are not alittle delighted to find that our old friend 
Sinclair has placed himself in a condition to met 
in part the demand which the ensuing season wil 
doubtless bring forth. ’ 


[For the Farmer and Gardener.} 
THE GAPES IN CHICKENS. 


Mr. E. P. Roserts:—I presume, it will. be 
allowed, there are hundreds of dollars sunk e 
ery year in Maryland and elsewhere, by the los 
of young turkeys and chickens, by what is com 
monly called the gapes. [I lived three years ia 
the country; the first year | had no diseases 
mong my fowls. I turned out near forty fine 
pullets, thinking the next summer to live well 
on chickens, and send some to market; bat the 
gapes killed all my chickens, and the summer 
following I did not raise adozen. Nothing that 
I could do would cure them. My neighbon 
were in the same situation, with the exceptional 
one, whose wife had coops made and carried ® 
way from the house and barn, some distance it 
the fields ; she succeeded in raising from 2 
$00. However I removed to Baltimore, and be 
ing fond of chickens, got me two Banty hens aad 
a Rooster, this spring; the two hens hatched 17 
fine chickens, more thriving ones | never sa¥} 
when about $ or 4 weeks old, they all took the 
gapes and 14 died; the $ that lived, bad the dit 
ease but lightly. The first twelve which died 
were thrown into the commons: when the 13th 
died, | picked it up to throw ont, but I cone 
Iwould see what could ail the wind-pipey ané 
took out my penknife and opened the neck of the 
chicken, so that I could see the wind-pipe 
one end tothe other, I discovered the pipe was 








is valuable and worthy of admiration—besides 
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nearly full of something, which J could: 
then with the sharp point of my knife, op 
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- supply, in some degree, the deficiency resulting 


the pipe frem end to end, and w 
ted out six small fishing worms, all alive, which 
erawied about, and on examining the 14th chicken 
there were seven in itswindpipe. Thiskind of 
worm is among the dirt that collects,and is swept 
‘gp. and. thousands of them are to be found in barn 
and stable yards. This worm is smaller than 
lour common fishing worms, and appears in co- 
oor of a brownish yellow hue. and has a sort of 
dall yellow ring around its head—hbas a bad 
well yet fish bite best at this kind of worms.— 
All chickens kept from yards of dwellings, barns, 
and stable yards, out in the short grassy fields 
will never have the gapes, because those worms 
are never there for the hen to scratch up. | 
hope the farmers and all who raise chickens and 
twrkeys, will attend to this matter, and would 
suggest to those of them who may have chickens 
die with the gapes to examine for themselves. 
WM. W. WAITE, Sr. 
[presume those that get over the gapes, nev- 
erhave more than one or two in the wind-pipe. 





THE CROPS, &c. 

Earty Corn.—We received on Monday last, 
afew roasting ears of early corn, at the hands of 
Mr. Henry A. Oudinot. He informs us that it 
is a species of corn, denominated Black Hawk, 
which we think is not generally known by this 
appellation. Also, that it was raised within the 
short period of six weeks in his own garden.— 
Mr. Oudinot is entitled to praise for his success 
in producing the earliest corn in our borough. 
As early asa week before this, he informs us, he 
had corn on his table.—Miner’s Journal, Potts- 
ville, Pa. 

The crops of small grain in Muskingum coun- 
ty will yield more than an average aggregate of 
grain, for though perhaps not generally quite so 
heavy as last year, more was sown. Farmers in 
some neighborhoods complain much of the dep- 
redations of the grub worm upon their corn. 
Corn crops generally are not as fine as we have 
seen.— Zanesville (Ohio) Gazette. 





Famine.—Our citizens are occasionally noti- 
fied of the scarcity of grain, and the consequent 
inconvenience to the poor. We notice that there 
was a large sale of rye in New York on Friday, 
and as it was imported from Europe, it might be 
fair to expect that the quantity would serve to 


from the general failure of the crops, and thus 
keep down the price of bread. The following no- 
tice of the sale will show the account to which 
the produce of the grain is to be charged : 

Ryre—Yesterday, 24,000 bushels of Dutch 
Rye was sold at a dollar. It was taken by seve- 
ral distilleries who united in the purchase. We 
seldom record so large a transaction. 

The fact, however, that Rye can be imported 
and suld for a dollar per bushel, will remove 
the fearful apprehensions of many of our citi- 
zens.—U. 8. Gazette. 


Wueat.—There has been very little in mar- 
ket, the weather having been too damp and wet 
to enable the farmers to it out. The. price 


mond, little has yet been done in the article, 
though sales of smal! quantities have been made 
as low as $1 $0—In Petersburg, the Jatelligen- 
cer says: 

The price of Wheat continues unsettled; none 
which cun be called merchantable has as yet ap- 
peared—the few neighboring crops now deliver- 
ing only weigh 51lbs. to 55lbs. to the bushel— 
they being from $1 25 to $1 50 as in quality.— 
Very prime would command a high price; from 
present appearance very little if any such can be 
expected in our market, nor will the quantity ex- 
ceed one fourth ofan average crop.— Lynchburg 
Virginian. 

The Berks County Journal, in noticing the 

signs of the times says: 
“The weather has been favorable, however, for 
vegetation, and the summer crops are luxuriant 
beyond all expectation. The Oats was never 
better. The same remark applies to the Corn, 
except where injured by the worm. The sec- 
ond crop of Hay will be little inferior to the first, 
and the Buckwheat promises to be abundant.— 
There seems to be no danger of a famine in the 
country, though wheat and rye will bear good 
prices during the coming year. 

We may add that large demands upon the grain 
of the middle and Southern States, will be made 
from New England. Rye in that section of the 
country, has afforded a poor return; and Indian 
Corn, though much helped in prospect by the 
warm weather in the first week. of this month, is 
still backward and unpromising; and may be 
almost entirely cut off by an early frost.—U. S. 
Gazette. 

Tue Crops.—Accounts from almost every 
quarter represent the late freshets to have been 
unexampled in number and very destructive in 
their effects. The crops of Cotton, Rice, Corn, 
Wheat, and Tobacco, in the Southern and West- 
ern States have been much injured. The crops 
of Cotton and Wheat throughout the United 
States will be greatly diminished, in consequence 
of the season, tlie freshets, and the depredations 
of the fly. These articles may, therefore, be 
expected to be high next year. The Lexington 
Union States, that the lower section of the James 
River Canal through the mountain is almost en- 
tirely destroyed, and that the upper section is 
greatly damaged. It is thought that 100,000 
dollars would hardly repair it, The James Riv- 
er has been very high—the bridge at Lynch- 
burg was partially damaged—a quantity of 
salt, sugar, &c. left in the cellars at Richmond, 
and the low grounds generally had been injured. 
The New York Canals, also, received considera- 
ble injury.— Tennessee Farmer. 








THE GROWING CROPS IN THIS VICINITY.— 
The Corn crop although unpromising in the 
spring, in consequence of too much wet, at this 
time bids fairto be the most abundant we have 
had for years. The Tobacco crop also promises 
well. Rains have been frequent and plentiful, 
so far throughout the summer. 

The accounts from every quarter of thecountry 





in this market is nominally $1 25 for Red, and 
$1 30 for White. But few sales making—the 
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a half ofa crop will be made: Ap average 
will not be made any where in. the wheat. med 
ing region, so that economy and. oodibtanes 
saath be used by the farmer to make both ends 
The corn crop in lower Virginia, is’ said to be 
very fine; alsointhe valley. .So that with an a- 
bundant oat crop, the people of Virginia at least 
can make out to live. —Danville (Va.) 
ter. 


“ Bagvage IN Gonat Britain.—The Boston 
ourier referring to the late English says: 
“The harvest, it is said, will be abandons The 
weather for the last fortnight, in the neighbour- 
hood of Liverpool, had been all that the farmer . 
could wish. The copious rains, which succeed- 
ed to the dronght of the early part of June, had 
rendered the crop of bay an average one. The 
accounts in the provincial papers are very favour- 
able, and the only drawback from the rejoicing 
consequent upon the prospect of a fruitful season, 
is the state of the Potato crop, in. which there 
seems likely to be a partial failure in some parts 
of England and Scotland, and a total one in Ire 
land. The cause of this failure is not stated.” 





IMPorTANT TO FarmMers.—Judge Strong, in 
a recent case in our Common Pleas, has decided 
that no one has a right, when making a division 
fence, to run half of the same on the Jot of the 
neighboring owner—but that it must be wholly 
on the land of him who meakes.it. The case 
which called forth this decision, was an action 
of tresspass for cutting 4 ditch in a meadow 
land, for the purpose of a fence; i} appears that 
the defendant in this cage cut some fiye feet wide 
on each side of the line, which constituted the 
boundary between him and the plaintiff, and the 
Judge in his charge enforced upon the jury that 
by-no existing statute was the making of a fence 
on the lot of an adjoining owner justified; but 
that those constructed half on one side and half 
on the other, must be constructed by mutual con- 
sent; otherwise legal measures could be institu- 
ted for damage, &c. The owners of real estate 
should recollect this decision, as cases in which 
it would be applicable, are not unfrequent in our 
courts of justice. —.Vorthampton Courier. 


~ 





TRANSPLANTING IN AUTUMN, 

We have obser ved that many cultivators are a- 
fraid to remove a tree in autumn until the leaves 
have either dropped or turned yellow; but we 
can assute them that unless the weather be very 
dry, they may begin with great safety, as soon as 
the sun has crossed the line. We have seen a 
cherry tree of a good size, in full leaf, and. very 
green,—transplanted exactly at that period, and 
we have never seen any trees that bet- 
ter. 

We would remark, however, that it was 
only removed about $0 rods, and the fibrous roots 
had no opportunity to wither. 

We are satisfied that trees transplanted early 
in autumn, are likely to do better than those that 
are late in the season. The roots will 
in to grow, and derive the nourishment from 





agree that the deficiency in the wheat crop is | begi 


the soil, which protects them, if in any degree 
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against the ities of winter, and io all 
‘eases where the spongloles can be 
‘fresh and unin —but moreespecially where 
considerable portion of the earth can be remo- 
wed with the roots. The leaves should be care- 
. retained so that the elaboration of the sap 
continue without interruption. 
here the roots have to remain for any con- 
siderable time out of the ground, however, we 
think it would probably be best to remove the 
leaves entirely. We once took upa pear tree 
in autuam, more than a fortnight before the sun 
erosses the line, which was wholly deprived of 
Heleaves, and kept about ten days unplanted, 
Without its sustaining the least injury. We sup- 
it did better from losing its leaves, because 
‘the office of these, isto expose the sap to the 
air and light,—a process which exhales a great 
ity of water; and asa constant draft towards 
leaves is maintained, and as a Pg AG 
can be derived from the roots, we thin 
the of the leaves must be partially to ex- 
hacstthe sap. This reason accords with the 
ice of some nursery men who reimove the 
from scions in order to preserve them 
from withering. 


[From Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemistry.) 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE BEET ROOT, AND 


THE EXTRACTION OF SUGAR FROM IT. 
(Continued.) 
@N THE CONCENTRATION OR EVAPORATION OF 
THE PURIFIED JUICE. 


As soon as the bottum of the evaporating ves- 
gel is covered with juice, the fire is kindled, and 
ebullition is produced as speedy as possible,— 
the juice which continues to flow from the clar- 
ifying boiler supplying the loss occasioned by e- 


tion. 

When the boiling juice marks 5°or 6° ( —1.- 
036 to 1.044) of concentration, a portion of an- 
imal charcoal is thrown in, and this is continued, 
the quantity being gradually increased, till the 

juice is concentrated to 20° (—1.181.) Sixty 
pounds of Charcoal are used in this manner, for 
& Quantity of juice equal to from 422 to 475 
ons. 

After having brought the liquor to the twenti- 
eth degree of concentration, the boiling is con- 
tinued till the sirup marks 27 or 28° of the hy- 
drometer, (= specific gravity of 1.231 to 1.242.) 
The sirup being mixed with animal charcoal, 
requires to be filtrated. This operation, as it 
is usually performed, is very tedious, and some- 
times becomes impracticable; the consistency of 
the sirup is increased two or three degrees by 
cooling, and the pores of the filterer becoming. in 
a short time, obstructed by the finely divided 
charcoal, the thickened liquor can no longer pass 
through them. 

To obviate these inconveniences I place a 
large willow basket over a boiler : into the bas- 
ket I put a coarse bag of the same diameter, but 
about two feet deeper. | pour the thickened 
sirup into the bag; for some minutes filtration 

on very well, but as the liquor grows thick 
in consequence of its cooling, filtration slackens 
and at length stops; as soon as I perceive this, 
I turn the borders of the sack into the basket, 
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and them 
I gradually load with cast iron weights till the 
necessary pressure is produced; filtration is by 
this means completed in two or three hours. 

The charcoal contained in the sack is leached 
with warm water, and afterwards submitted to 
the lever press to force from it all the sirup 
contained in it. The waters used for these 
leachings during one day, are the next day mix- 
ed in the clarifying boiler with the juices that 
are then prepared. 

The conversion of jnice into sirup should be 
done as speedy as possible ; for when evapora- 
tion is slow the liquid becomes pasty, as part 
of the sugar is decomposed and passes to the 
state of molasses, and the difficulty of boiling 
is increased. It is necessary then that evapora- 
tion should be carried on with violent boiling. 
and for this reasen the boilers made use of 
should be broad and shallow, so as to heat only 
layers of the liquor, and in order that ebuilition 
may take place at once through the whole mass 
of the liquid; the furnaces likewise should be 
so built as to heat the builers equally. The e- 
vaporation of 422 gallons should be completed 
in four hours. 

The operation is known to be good and the 
juice to have been well prepared, when ebullition 
takes place without causing the liquor to swell 
and blister: when there appears on the surface 
only a brownish foam, the bubbles of which dis- 
appear immediately upon being pressed with a 
spoon, and when a dry sound is produced by 
striking upon the liquor. 

If, on the contrary, there forms a whitish, glu- 
ey foam, which does not subside, the operation is 
bad; evaporation requires a long time and the 
boiling is difficult. In this case a little butter is, 
from time to time, thrown upon the surface to 
quiet the effervescence ; the quant'ty of animal 
charcoal is increased, and the fire is checked. 
All these palliatives, however, do not correct the 
radical fault, and such appearances always pre- 
sage bad results. 

ON BOILING THE SIRUP. 

The sirups prepared over night are the next 
day dried to extract the sugar from them. 

The products of two operations upon 5000 
beets are mixed together in a boiler, whence 
they are taken to form four successive dryings or 
bvilings. One fourth part of these sirups is 
thrown into a round boiler. forty inches in diam- 
eter and twenty in depth; onder this a fire is 
kindled ; the liqnor is made to boil, and the 
boiling continued till the operation is ended. 

The process is jndged to be going on well if 
the liquor exhibits the following symptoms: 

1. When the sirup breaks short, and the bub- 
bles upon returning into it produce a sensible 
sound. 

2. When a dry sonnd, like that produced 
by striking @ stick, is returned from the surface 
of the sirup, when it is struck with a skim- 
mer. 

8. When the bubbles of foam disappear imme- 
diately upon being pressed with a spoon, The 
boiling is always perfect when the interior sur- 
face of the boiler is found, after the operation is 
ended, to retain no trace of blackness. 





The sirup is known to be bad by the following 
signs: 


2 


place a wooden trencher, which | 
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1, When a thick, whitish foa *Ppeen 
upon the surface of the tee mp | 
2. When the liquor swells and foams and dy 


‘| not subside. 


$. When the escabe of puffs of acid steamy 


nounces that the boiling substance is burnt, » 
The evils are palliated and the boiling tery 
nated, 1M 
1. By removing the foam as fast as it forma” 
2. By throwing into the substance small pip 
ces of butter. “it 
8. By stirring the liquor with a la 
ula. , : " Be 7” 
4. By mixing with it a little animal chy 
coal. : 
5. By moderating the heat. “ 
To avoid a portion of these evils, I throws 
flood of sirup into the boiler, and remove the 
whitish foam that arises; | stir the sirup 
ly three or four times before boiling commeney 
and skim it each time. The scum that removed 
is thrown into a bucket with that which 18 pro 
duced during all the time that the liquor is bojk 
ing; these skimmings are afterwards subjected 
to the lever press, and the remainder washed 
obtain from it all the juice contained in it. 
sirup obtained by pressing upon one day "te 
ded to the liquor that is botled the next, andthe 
water of the leaching is thrown into the evape 
rating boiler. 


When the sirup in the drying vessel sho 
self to be bad, especially when it gives sal 
of sharp steam, which declare the snbstancet 
be burnt. it is necessary to arrest the process été 
to treat the sirup with an additional portion @f 
animal charcoal. In this case the liquor is 
luted with water till it falls to 18 or 200 of com 
centration, ( =specific gravity of 1 143 to 1.161) 
and then the charcoal is added; after whic 
ebullition igs renewed till the sirut rises to 28°, 
( =1.242,) when it is filtered and dried. Ihave 
found this to be the only way in which ! could 
restore a sirup which had been injured in the 
process. 

I have myself made particular observations 
upon the thick, whitish unctuous and paste-like 
substance, which is almost always found uponthé 
sirup. and which, when it is abundant, prevents 
the drying from being terminated. This sdb 
stance renders the sirup ropy. adheres to the 
sides of the boiler, which are blackened by it, 
separates itself from the sirup, in proportion 
its concentration, and prevents the object propo- 
posed from being attained. 


I have noticed that the quantity of this substance 
Was in proportion to the germination of the root 
and that it was increased by the incomplete puri- 
fication of the sirop, and also by a slow evapor 
ration. Animal charcoal produces an astonish 
ing effect in lessening the quantity of it; some 
times if well employed, the formation of it i 
prevented, or that which is produced is made to 
disappear. ; 
This substance, which during the first yearsof 
my establishment, I often collected in for 
quantities, is thickened and hardened by ;. 
it is insoluble in water or alcohol: it burns 





all the characteristies of vegetable wax, from 
which it is in no wise different. 





with a white and inodorous flame; and possesses 
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Phe drying. is ended when the boilin 
sks 44 or 45°, (== specific gravity 4.440 
4454.) The time for removing the sirup 
from the boiler may be known by the follow- 
ne: 
i*Fienge a skimmer into the boiling sirup, 
god upon withdrawing it pass the thumb of the 
ight hand over its surface; mould the sirup 
Shich adheres tothe thumb between that and 
the fore finger, till the temperature be the same 
as that of the skin; then separate the. thumb 
and finger suddenly ; if the boiling be not com- 
eted, no thread will be formed between the 
two; if there be a filament, the boiling is well 
advanced ; and the process is completed as soon 
as the filament breaks short, and the upper part, 
having the semi-transparency of horn, curls it- 
gelf into a spiral. This manner of trying the 
sirup is knuwn by the name of proving. 
2. The second mode of judging of the com- 
pletion of the process, is by observing the time 
when the sirup ceases to moisten the sides of the 
boiler, and then blowing forcibly into a skimmer 
which has just been immersed in it; if bubbles 
escape through the holes of the skimmer which 
ascend into the airin the same manner as soap 
bubbles do, the liquor is considered to be suffi- 
ciently boiled ; the fire is therefore immediately 
extinguished, and the sirup ina few minutes af- 
ter conveyed to a great copper boiler, which is 
called the cooler. 
The cooler is placed in an apartment of the 
manufactory near the boiler; its capacity should 
be such as to allew of its receiving the product 
of the four successive boilings. The cooling 
which the sirup experiences in this vessel, quick- 
fy produces crystaflization ; the crystals form first 
at the bottom, where they collect ina thick bed, 
Saving however no union of particles. Gradu- 
ally the sides become covered with solid crystals 


sirnp 
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Crystallization is hastened by 
moulds, as soon as they are full, into the coolest 
apartment of the manufactory. 

The sirup arising from the employment of 10,- 
000 pounds of beet roots, if the operations are 
well conducted, will fill nine grandes batardes, 
each batardecontaining from 85 to 90 Ibs. of e- 
vaporated sirup. 

When the different boilings are made slowly, 
or experience any interruption, the moulds are 
partially filled from the cooler, without waiting 
for the last product ; otherwise crystallization 
would be completed in the cooler, and all the 
contents of it wonld form amass which could 
not be poured into the moulds to extract from it 
the molasses. 

Cooling causes the formation of crystals upon 
the sides of the moulds and the surface of the 
liquor. As soon as this crust of crystals has ac- 
quired sone degree of consistency, it must be 
broken with a wooden ‘spatula, and the whole 
contents of the mould carefully stirred, so as to 
collect in the centre the crystals that have formed 
upon the sides. When this has been done the 
—— is allowed to go on undisturb- 
ed. 
Three days are more than enough for the for- 
mation of all the crystals, 

The operation may be known to. be good,— 
1. When the surface of the crystallized mass 
is dry, so that in passing the hand over it neither 
moisture nor adhesiveness is perceived. 

2. When the crust settles and breaks in the 
centre; in this case the refiners say the sugar 
makes a fountain. 

$. The yellow color of the crystal is general. 
ly a good indication, but in this case of beet su- 
gar it is unimportant, because the color may have 
been blackened by the animal charcoal em- 
ployed when the filtration of the clarified liquor 





and at length there is formed upon the surface a 
etust ofsngar which thickens insensibly. At 
this time the contents of the cooler are taken out 
to fill the moulds in which the process of crys- 
talization is to be completed. 
_ The moulds used in this operation are known 
in refineries by the name of grandes batardes. 
They are large conical vessels of baked earth, 
With a small opening at the apex, and capable 
of containing about 100 pounds of the evapo- 
rated sirup. The different sizes are distinguish- 
ed in the manufactories as grandes et petitus 
ardes, according to their different capacities ; 
they are numbered 1, 2, 3,4, &c. Moulds made 
of resinous wood have supplied the place of these 
iM some manufactories; this change was propo- 
sed by M. Mathieu de Dombasle, and in those 
countries where wood is abundant, it is a good 
one in point of economy. 


The moulds may be soaked in water and the 
drained, before the ‘sirup is put into them ; the 
Opening at the point is stopped with old linen, 
and the vessels themselves supported against the 
walla to receive thé liquor. 


Tlie contents’of the cooler are first thorough- 
ly stirred and mixed, and then thrown gradually 
lato the mould-, a portion being put in each in 
urn, 80 as to fill them ail equally: an interval of 
a2 inch is left between the surface of the sirup 


has not been carefully executed; and this color 
is easy made to disappear by clarification and re- 
finement, 

The plugs that close the points of the moulds 
are then taken out, and the moulds are placed 
in earthen pots, that the molasses may flow from 
them. These pots should be large enough to 
contain five or six gallons of liquor. 

The crystals will be deprived uf the molasses 
which unites them in about eight days; the 
moulds are then carried into an apartment which 
by means of a stove, is kept constantly heated 
to 18 or 20° of Reaumer, (=72.5° and 77° 
Fahr.) and there placed in fresh pots. 


The next operation is that of leaching the con- 
tents of the moulds. in orderto obtain from them 
that portion of molasses which refused to flow 
out. Forthis purpose the surface of the loaves 
is carefully broken and scraped with a blade of 
a knife, so as to smooth it, and then there is 
thrown upon each one abont half a pouud of a 
white sirup, marking from 27 to 30° (=specific 
gravity of 1.281 to 1.261.) This sirup is only 
a portion of that which is prepared for boil- 
ing. 
This sirup penetrates in¢b the loaves, diluting 
and carrying off the molasses, which is three or 
four degrees more concentrated than iteelf. If 
the concentration of the sirup were less, it would 





‘or three times‘at intervals of two days.© °° © 
When the loaves have remained'a month ‘in 
the stove-room, ‘they cen ‘be taken out of the 
moulds; they are then found to be dry snd ¢ 
tirely deprived of molasses, and are piled up in 
the store-house, where they are kept to be re- 


fined. 
[To be continued.] oe 


[From the Northampton Courier.) 
WHO WOULD NOT BE’A SILKE GROWER? 

Taking for granted,,that the Chinese Mulberty 
can, with pioper care, be grown in our elimate, 
and whereas the most appropriate soil for the 
Chinese Mulberry can be easily obtained, even 
waste land, or of little value, if high and dry, will 
do well, why cannot our unfortunate poor 
prove and better their condition, not only obtain- 
ing the necessaries, but the.conveniences.of living 
for themselves and families? Let us. suppose a 
case—which is no more than can be done—an@ 
let the trial be made before pronouncing the expe- 
riment only moonshine. a aie 

A poor man may hire an acre’ » Ban 
gravelly, hilly ground of litde valne ta other 
purpose, and suppose he pay a rent of six dollars 
for the acre, and commence operations with the 
purchase of 190 cuttings at six dollars the hune 
dred—these cuttings being set out 8 to 18 inches 
apart, would the first year require but very litle 
space, the residue might be used for any other 
purpose, and sufficient to pay for the culture of the 
cuttings. These cuttings the first year would fur- 
nish each half a pound of foliage, or fifty pounds 
of leaves, more than sufficient to feed 1500 worms. 
These 1500 worms being attentively fed, would 
furnish half a bushel of cocoons, a quantity saffi- 
cient to make a pound of silk the first year. Jt 
being admitted that the vegetables and other crops 
taken from the residue of the acre, would pay ‘all 
expense of culture and feeding the worms, &e. 
and then the result of the first year’s experiment 
would be as follows : 
Rent of one acre of Jand, 
Cost of 160 cuttings, 6 00 
Cost of 2000 silk worm eggs, 50—12 50 
4 bus. of cocoons, 6 lbs. 40. c. $2 00 
100 trees from cuttings, 25 ct. 25 00—27 00 





Deduct ovtlay, $12 50, first year’s profit, 14 50 


Second year—Suppose all the cuttings to have 


lived, and formed good trees. These being set at 
the distance of $ feetapart in the row, and the 
rows three feet apart, the trees headed down to 
two or three buds above the root, the roots there 
to remain permanently, the tops and branches to 
be used for cuttings, and the sprouts from the 
roots put down for layers. Here would be 100 
roots, which would average each ten layer trees, 
making the increase from the routs 1000 trees— 
the tops and branches of which would make at 
least 1000 cuttings, making no aceount of the 
leaves which might be taken and used before or 
at the time of laying down. 


The 1000 cuttings might furnish 500 pounds of 


leaves, sufficient to feed 1000 worms, and allow- 
ing $000 worms to make a bushel of cocoons or 
1 pound of silk, would yield 6 bushels of cocoons 
or 5 Ibs. of reeled silk, worth at least 20. dollars, 








and the top of the mould. 


dissolve the sugar; if more, it would render the 


pethaps more. According to the above statement 














































"he stoond yess wotld peodace following re- 
sult : , . 
$6 00 


_ 15 days labor, 15 00 
‘Collecting leaves and ating of ww 


“p weeks board, at 6, 14 00—69 00 


On hand 100 standard roots, 
worth 25 c. $25 00 
1000 layertrees produced, 25 c. 250 00 
1000 trees from cuttings, 250 00 
8 bushels of cocoons, $4, 20 00—545 00 


t outlay, $68, supposed gain the 
a * » Supposed ga rent 


If the foregoing is a true and fair presenta- 
tion of the case and sufficient has been allowed 
for labor, &c.; if by the same process, it is car- 
ried Out another year, the result would be found 
more astonishing, but perhaps not more so than 
the fact, thatall the chinese Mulberry or Morus 
Maulticaulis- now in Europe and America, is the 

uct of only two shrubs or trees brought 
Manilla, some 14 or 15 years since, into 
France and thence to America within the last six 
or seven years, and the product ofa few genuine 
seed imported into Northampton, Ms. from Can- 
ton in 1834. The luxuriant foilage of which, 
and its propensity to multiply its stalk and foliage, 
beyond any mulberry we have seen, and as we 
have seen, and as we think, on experiment, is 
by the silk worm preferred to any other leaf, 
must be highly approved of when its qualities 
shall be more generally known. 


On entering upon the Trp year, it appears, 
that at the close of the second year, there was a 
stock on hand, the product of 100 cuttings, which 
in two years had been multiplied so as to give 
100 roots the first year and at the end of the se- 
cond year in addition to the 100 roots, 1000 
layer trees and 1900 trees from cuttings, all with 
roots—these 2100 roots at the end of the third 
year would probably yield 2100 equally good 
trees with roote—and the tops and branches of 
the 2000 trees from layers and cuttings of the 
second year, would probably furnish 2000 cut- 
tings, the foilage of which, (besides making as 
many good trees) allowing ha!fa pound to each, 
would be sufficient to feed 300,000 worms; and 
allowing 3000 worms for every bushel of co- 
cpons, would produce 100 bushels of cocoons, 
sufficient to make 100 pounds of reeled silk. 
The 2100 roots set three feet apart each way 
would not require halfan acre of land—and the 
20,000 cuttings set in rows one foot and ninein- 
ches apart and from 8 to 18 inches apart in the 
row, would give ample room for the branches of 
the cuttings to have the benefit of air and sun, 
and require only about 1} acres of land or 2 
acres in the whole. 


On hand at the close of the third year: 
2,100 roots of two years old at 25 c. $525 00 
21,000 large trees, 25 c. '  §,250 00 
20,000 cuttings trees, 25 c. 5,000 00 
100 bushels cocoons, 400 00 
, $11,275 00 

. Deduct expenses as follows : 
The 2,100 roots and 20,000 
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cuttings, say 2 acres of 
land at $6, 

Allowing 2 hands 120 days 
work to set and cultivate 
the above at $1 per day, 

Allowing two hands six 
weeks to feed 300,000 
worms, equal to 84 days, 
at $1 per day, 

46 weeks board of hands at 
$2, 92 00 

Expenses of hurdles, build- 
ings fitted up for feeding 
worms permanently, 

Allowing for the failure of 
100 old roots, 

Allowing for the failure of 
1000 large trees, 

Allowing for the possible 
failure in setting 20,000 
cuttings, $3 1-3 perct. 1,666 00 

25 per cent. for over calcu- 
lation, 


$12 00 


240 00 


84 00 


806 00 
25 00 


250 00 


2,000 80—5,175 90 


ee ee 


$6,000 00 


Leaving the cultivator the probable gain as a 
clear profit, in three years, of $6,000. Provided 
however, should the above be considered as 
an extravagant result, we invite the examination 
of others, to point out the errorsor miscalcula- 


tion in the above result. 
SILK CABINET. 


Tue Cuinese Mutserry.—A correspondent 
of the President of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, (Mr. Emilien de Wael) whuse 
letter is published in the New England Farmer, 
says that the cultivators of the Morus Multicaulis 
in Belgium, on the approach of winter, cut off 
the wood of the plant a few inches from the 
ground, and cover the trunks with dead leaves, 
to protect them from the severity of the weather. 
In Manilla and in some parts of China the plants 
are pruned in the same manner, in order to keep 
them in a shrubby state. The Morus is planted 
in fields as Indian corn is here.—Belvidere .A- 
pollo. 

[From the Southern Agriculturist,] 
CHOLIC IN HORSES. 
CuarRLestTon, April 12, 1836. 


Mr. Editor.—1 herein send you a receipt for 
curing the cholic in horses. If you think it 
worthy a@ place in your journal, you will perhaps 
confer & service on some of your readers, by giv- 
ing it publicity. 

A few weeks ago, I was travelling into the 
country. Before I had progressed many miles, 
my horse showed evidently that he was laboring 
under cholic. He became quite loose in the 
bowels; swelled, and was in great agony. * For- 
tunately, I met with a wagoner, whose kindness 
relieved my beast from his illness, and myself 
from, perhaps a long walk. His remedy consis- 
ted in tying upon the horse’s bit, a piece of to- 
bacco. This being done, he told me I could pro- 
ceed upon my journey; assured me, that the 
horse would get well before I got one mile, and 





that he would not be troubled again, while the 








tobacco remained on the bit. | did as be dingy. 

ted, and to my perfect astonishment, my hops 

became relieved as soon as he swallowed 

liva created from the tobacco, S & 
J am your’s, Mr. Editor, 1B, § 

We think our correspondent must besdme 
what mistaken, as to the effects of the tobacgp, 
We are of opinion, that the tobacco used 
the bit, is a preventive of the cholic, in its jm 
cipient state; but once the cholic has been vig, 
lent upon the animal, we are confident, that, 
more active remedy must be used. In violeg 
stages of cholic, we have seen tobacco tea gives 
with excellent success. 

We have heard of many receipts for this dig 
ease, with which horses are so frequ 
plagued; but we venture to assert, that saul 
be found more simple and sure, than the follog. 
ing: 

Take of laudanum six or seven table spoons 
ful—of mustard the larger part of a bottle= 
mix these ina pint of whiskey or water, and 
give the mixture in a horn or bottle to the hore, 
We have seen this dose applied to horses whigh 
were so far gone with cholic, as to be 
cold and stiff. In one instance, when the home 
could not swallow, the mixture was administer 
ed with an injection pipe, and the horse recow 
ered in an hour afterwards. ¢ 

When the severe pain has been alleviated) ¢ 
dose of oil should be given. One pint will am 
swer as a dose.— Edilor. 

—_—————— 


The sheep in Pennsylvania amounted in 1810 : 


to no more than 62.000, twothirds of which be 
longed to Washington County. In that co 
at present there are 790,000. ail of appr 
breed, which yield 1,925,000 Ibs. of wool pet 
annum. 
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THE SILK MANUAL. ' 

Mh published and for sale by Sinclair & Moore and 

Robt. Sinclair, Jr., at the Maryland Agricultural Re 
pository, Light near Pratt street, Baltimore, a co 

Manual of the Silk Culture, in which plain inetractions 

are laid down for the culture of the Mulberry, the feeding 

of the Silk worms, management of the cocoons, reeling 


em and dying of the Silk. In fine, it is a perfeet 
Manual, and comprises every department of the busities. 
The rules are arranged in so plain and methodical 8 man 
ner that every one can understand them,and by a very few 
hours attention become master of the business. It lady 
demonstrated in this Manual, that largely upwards 
$500 may be netted from an acre in the Culture; and iti 
a singular fact connected with the Mulberry as adapted 
to the making of Silk, that poor dry, sandy, or gravelly 
land suits it best, the fabric made from worms fed on leaves 
raised on such soil, being greatly superior in elasticity aad 
richness of gloss to those grown on rich grounds, 
Price—per cpy, 50 cents. 
Liberal discounts made to the trade. 
POTATO OATS. 
1 Ooo Bushels seed potato oats—a choice article— 
for sale by JAMES MOORE, 
Light, near Pratt st. 
at the Maryland Agricultural Repository 


CUNTENTS OF THiS NUMBER. 

Notice of continuation of Chaptal’s essay on the 
Culture, &c.—r’ commendation to sow turni 
the “Passion Flower”—of the retirement of Mr. Calvet 
and of his successor—of the. Poughkeepsie’ Cabinet 
gloomy prospect of the crops in Cecil county—four boat 
at Clairmont—cause of the g'pesin chicke wo 
tices of the crops—the law of division fences—t 
ng in autumn—Chaptal’s essay on the Sugar Beet, and 
he mode of making sugar therefrom—profi's of the Silk 
Culture—cure for the cholic in horses—prices current 
advertisements. 
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> BALTIMORE PRODUCE MARKET. 
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&F These Prices are carefully.correcied every Ni onvay 
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Beans, white field, .+++>+-+++++++» bushel: 175) — 
Carrie, on the hoof, ..+++--esere+ 100lbs. g 50 ~ 50 
Coax, liow, eeeroaseressaerere| {, 90 91 
hite,-o+seererereresscess “ 85 87 

Nu. Vi INIA, seercoderosceere und. exmremes a 
cepe i Aiielinnsenespesens ra qmnigo, a 
Upland, eeveree eeereveres “ 184 20 
Louisiana 19——Alabama| «+ yeh: 21 
FearHenrs, eeeweeeereeesereeerere pound. 50 63 
FLAXSEED, «++ orescccrcesssseeeee*\bhushel, —_— 1 60 
Froun& Meat—Best wh. wh’t fam.| barrel.| 9 00) 9 50 
Do. do. balker’s-ccoss “ — pope 

Do. do. Superfine,....|  ¢ 7 75) 8 00 
SuperHow. st.in goodde’d) + 7 75| 7 87 

“ ‘* wagon price,| « 7 50) 7 62 

City Mills, OXtra,-reees eee “ pS & 8 00 

Do. coccccceccces eeee “ —/} 7 87 
Susquehanna,.......-.. “ —) 8 00 
ne eae “ 5 00) 5 25 
iin-dried Meal, in hhds.| hhd. cogent e. 08 

do. in bbls. bbl. 400); 4 25 

Geass Szeps, red Clover, eeeceere bushel 4 50 4 75 
Timothy(herds ofthe north)|  « 275) 3 25 
Orchard, eeeee ateeertereseee “6 ——/2 50a3 

Tall meadow Oat,...-.- issst.. * 2 25) 250 
Herds, or sed top,.--++- coos] 66 1 00) 1 25 

Hav, in bulk,..--sececccssecvesees ton. —_—— 20 00 
Heme, country, dew rotted,..---+-/pound 6 7 
‘¢ water rotted,..... & 1 8 

Hogs, on the hoof,.....ssecseeceee 1001b. | 8 00] 825 
Slaughtered,..... cocvcce| 86 ——| es 
Hors—first BOF, oo ccvccccceccvcees pound C—O 
SECOND, co es00 eccccccoocce ° &“ a 
TOLUSC, 2 -seeceee cosece er a a 

Luz, CCCP CC eer ererereseeeeeTeees bushel 35 37 
Mosrarp Seep, Domestic,........ “ pes per se 
OATS, vorcrsccccccccvcece Seccveces “ 35 37 
Peas, red CVG, -e.-scccvccssecreces bushel.) tees] . sonic 
Black eye, eeeeeeerese eeecece s6 1 12 out 
Yyresvevcccevecs beeceeee hd —_—| — 

Praster Panis, in the stone,...... ton. | ——| 3 25 
Ground, --«.. eee+| barrel.| 1 — 

Parma Curista Be aw,.....00.00+ bushel.) ——); —— 
ABA, se ecceseccccpcoscosaccvasors pound. 3 4 
BONE $08 388 b eb icddteeckccicocoeces bushel. 100 112 
Susquehannah, oe ——| — 
Tosacco, crop, common,...++ eooee|100 bbs} 4 50) 5 00 
brown and red,-.+»| 5 00} 7 00 
SBOE, coccvccedes “s 700} 9 00 

“ wrappery, suitable! ‘ 

for segars,....+. bad 5 00} 10 00 

‘* yetlow and red,...|  * 6 00} 8 00 

‘good yellow,. ....| * 8 00} 12 90 

“fine yellow,.......) | 12 00| 16 00 

Seconds, asin quality,..| “ 4 00; 5 00 

‘¢ ground leaf,...| * 5 00) 8 00 
are 7 00) 14 00 
Rappahannock,.........' —_| -— 
Oe | 2h 8 oo! 14 00 

Waeat, white, .06:.cccccccoccccce bushel.| 1 80| —— 
ed, ee eeeseces Peevees 6s 1 25; 1 75 

Wausaey, Ist pf. in bble.”.... gallon.| 38 39 
ie: Res. 66 36. 37 

‘¢ wagon price * 354) —— 

Wacow Freicurs, to Pittsburgh. 100 Ibs} 1 of _—- 
To Wheeling,.| } 2150) — 

; ; washed.'unwash 
Woot, Prime & Saxon Fleeces, ...|pound.|55¢0 6830 32 
FU PEON, 060 c00sce8e:, oe “ 148 55:28 30 

Three fourths Merino,...... * 145 4896 28 
Onehalf = do... “ 140 45/26 28 
Common & one fourth Meri.| ‘ {36 40/26 28 

___ Pulled,... scttcetttreeresese| 438 40/96 28 








A DURHAM BULL FoR SALE. 

‘THE Editor of the Farmer and Gardener has for sale 

at his residence about two miles from Baltimore on 
the Philadelphia Turnpike road, a white bull with red 
*potqabout the head and neck. He is full blooded and 
of the improved short horn breed; has given many living 
evidences of his eapacity for service, his calves being large 
sod of the most superior points. His Price is $300. 

au 23 4 
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80, 90 








- . : +4 "s : , PE TS ge rh en Oe we ms eet so ne oe 
BALTIMORE PROVISION MAREBT. OP}, gay 
FER. | PROM.| to. | “20° Large size fitted for hores-power 
Apres PTeTTT IT tte 'batrel.|. —— (yr real His variety of pl aghs embraces almost every : 
ae sedéeda g | tion and size that are-worthy of a : a 
Bacon, hams,new, Balt. cured--+*!pound.| 15} 1 Plough to the large rail road — Day 
Shoulders, .... edOeveessee] 46 12} — Improved in oll their variety, with cast and 
Biddiings,-<+0188-240%+7-] 134) 134 | wrought shares; these castings arenow made on his 6wn 
ercarchatr angie Sahtd Ady Maes Baw. Pant of the best stock aad with epecistosre; a supply 
Borrer, peated, in lbs. & half Ibs. ‘ 20 37 of them wags se Hapss a 
Casa ee barcel,| ~~ | =” | when required. Ox Scrapers for levell »&c.;com- 
Cats tvs tax wen oie | 50 | 6 00 | oR and int Wheat Hy, For & Romy ing 
Com, pow mile ono ETL ay P99 E:8 | portatl hare iwwora Yor the later; also one of Booths 
TY, corecsereserersseseccres ‘ 
Conw Mut, for family use,---++-.[100Ibe.| 1 75 | 1 81 ay af aap vei tise Geum : 
Cuor Rysg, oecvevccseotsosesi F a eens a | e aa Weteen'a patent Washing Muchtos, both » tae 
EGGS,.-ccccccccerecccescctvevecees ozen.| —— and t ful machines for families; Ha ; ; double ena 
Fisn, Shad, No. 1, Susquehanna, barrel. 10 00 | —— single corn and tobacco Cultivators; soperias giela Ora- 
Herringe, salted, No. Viva] «| 3 50 | 3 @9 | desand a great varity of other farting implements of 
Mackerel, No. 1, $8...—--No. so} —— | 5 25 oe ean ty; a on reaso: terms, wholesale 
Cod, salted,-.+cccsccssceses ater 3 3 3 25 Lik . in ard Ti y, and Herds 
LARD, sccccccccccsvccsecsecccscces pou o od — Grass seed of su A qualit % ’ Bk : ; 
—— = JONATHAN 8. EASTMAN. 
BANK NOTE TABLE. DALE'S NEW HYBRID TURNIP. 
Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, oy Samuel Win- HE subscriber now offers to the agriculturists a new 
chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, No. 94, corner of and decidedly super'or variety of Turnip, o1 
Baltimore and North streets. ed by R. Dale Fea, 6a‘ intoliies thiwet bear 
U.S. Bank, ...--+--+--pai||- VIRGINIA. burgh, Scotland, who thus speaks of ite superior qu 


Branch at Baltimore,..--do| Farmers Bank of Virginia ta? 
Other Branches......++..do} Bank of Virginia,........+.do 

MARYLAND. [Branch at Fredericksburg do 
Banks in Baltimore,..--+par| Petorsburg, ..+.+..+++++. d0 
Hagerstown,.-» ccvcpeccced® Norfolk,. teeccceses* *eeesGO 
Frederick, soccccccccceceeGO Winchester,.....0sse.eeee do 
Westminster, .....-..+++-do| Lynchburg, 
Farmers’ Bank of Mary’d, do| Danville,............. 


Do. payable at Easton,...do|\ank of the Valley,....do 





. va- 
do | riety seems to be more adapted to thisend than oa other 






“It was obtained by utwearied attention in | 
Swedish or Ruta Turnip; it ie superior in size and 
flavor to the Ruta Baga ; is closer end finer in texture 
it is ab rapid in‘its growth as the white flat turnip, In fact 
it includes the great desideratum in the selection ofa pro- 
per variety of the turnip, which is to obtain the 

possible weight at a given expense of manure. 





sort introduced, It will be foand superior in q 








to 
Salisbury,...-- 5 per ct. dis.||Branch at Romney,..... 1 | ny of the white field Turnips, and keeps longer a- 
Cumber eis dosent ce 1}, Do. Charlestown, -do| ny of them, and very near as yr the Ruta Baga— 
Millington,...... seseeeeeedo|| Do. Leesburg,...... do | ‘he color is yellow—the shape oblong.” Price 25 cents 
DISTRICT. ‘Wheeling Banks,....  3|perounce. The conan eee at hand. . 
Washington, (Ohio Banks, generally 3034 t. SINCLAIR, Jr. 
Georgetown, Banks, 4. |New Jersey Kanke gen. lia? au 23 2 Light near Pratt st. wharf, 
Alexandria, New York City,....... ta OXEN ANTED. 
PENNSYLVANIA. |New York Staie,....24a3/ THE Editrr of the Farmer & Gardener, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,....++++000- “ja |Massachusetts,....... 2a24 | Md. wishes to parchase 4 pair of Eastern Oxen. It ie ne- 


Connecticut,...,... 2a2 


Chambersburg,...+-++++..9a 
New Hampshire, . ... 2a24 


Gettysburg oecccecsesseeeGO 





Pittsburg, «-++++++e0+++2a2h| Maine,.......,... 2024 
FatRisccecte Poccccceveestf Rhode Island ,*® eee + Zas 
OtherPennsylvania Bks.14a2| North Carolina, ..... 3a34 
Delaware [under $5]....3a4| South Carolina, .....3a34 
Do. [over 5]....... jag) Georgia,......, +» Shad 
Michigan Banks,......... 5a| New Orleans........ 
Canadian § do.......+...5a}) 











a — — 
FARMER’S REPOSITORY. 
No. 36 W. Pratt-street, Baltimore, Jan. 25. 
T HE proprietor avails himself again of the commence- 
ment of a New Year, to express his grateful thanks 
to his numerous friends and customers fur their kind and 
liberal support of his Agricultural Es'ablishment, and is 
happy to say that his ceaseless exertions tc accommedate 
the public, have not been without a corresponding en- 
couragement from them, and with bis present Improve: | 
ments and Machinery, he is able to manufacture his Ag- 
ricultural Implements much better than formerly, and 
with greater facility,and hopes to merit continued patron- ¢ 
age. He now presents to the public an article new in its 
construction, for grinding corn and cob fur feeding horses 
and stock. To those who approve this mode of feeding, 
this machine is worthy their attention. Also, Corn Shel- 
lers to be worked by hand or horse-power. He hasa a- 
riety of Siraw Cutters; but his own patented Cylindrical 
Straw Cutter is not surpassed by any other implement of 
the kind in existence; he has recently made some improve- 
ments in their construction, which acds to their cost, and 
for which he has been obliged to add 2 trifling advance en 
the price of the small size:-—bhis prices for them being as 
follows, viz: © 
11 inch Revolving bottoms $30, with extra pair of 


6 | able. at Baltimore, and time when they can 


cessary that they should be oy: matches, young. 

sized, well broken, of docile disposition, and {ir 9 

yoke in which they have been to work should accom- 

pany each pair. , 
Same and others, tothe eastward, possersing such 

animals will please make immediate application, stating 

the character, &c. of their respective oxen, gies 


¢F-Editors to the eastward with whom we exchange 
will confer a favor which will be reciprocated by giving 


this a few insertions. 


DEVON STOCK. 
THE editor of the Farmer and Gardener can at ell times 
supply orders for Devon Cattle. This breed is so distin- 
guished for their easy keep and docility, the richness of 
the milk of the cows, and for theactivity and 
ness of the oxen, that they would be edmizably suited to 
the pur of southern agriculturists. ie F 
| The happy adaptation of the Devonshire Oxen, for the 
purposes of the farm, will be understood, when it is stated 
that 4 oxen have been known to plough 2 acres of 
hin a day, and a team of them to trot at the rate of 6 miles 
an hour with an empty wagon. 
Any person wishing to procure them can be supplied 
by addressing a letter, pust paid, to the editor of the Far- 
mer and Gardener. avu23 


SUPERIOR DELAWARE KALE SEED. 
Time of sowing 20th August. 

Bail received of the present year’s growth a su 

lot of BLUE CURLED GREENS or DELAWARE 
n ceene magonpa yee per ys the most 

ws fr my own inspection—A more ct 
snes nett 

ith at 
" e R. SINCLAIR, Jr, 














knives, 
11 * Permanent Bottom 28, do do do 31 
13 « 6 “ 43, do do do 48 
13 “ Revolving Bottom 45, do do do 50 


23 t, near Pratt street wharf. 
fs by Sands & Tae WE. corner of 


Charles and Market streets. 





THE PARMEN AND 'GARUENER. 


& MAYNAKD, and they flatter 

experience of the first named, 

practical knowledge of the last, will 

give entire satisfaction to those who may 

to extend towards them their confidence and 

Tosuch they would tender, in advance, the 

that.no exertion will be lef unessayed by them, 

order wth which they may be honored, with 

at ad and fidelity. 

have now on yr and Mowe or be 

a complete assortment of every ki d of Agricull . 

Garden Tools, Ficld Seeds, and indeed every 

tend to incrrase the working facilities of the 

, end planter, and to ‘ose 00 : pportuni'y of adding 

gach inventions to their alread: extended list, as, in their 

will be promotive of the interests and conve- 
of the Agricultur:! commanity. 

The business of the new firm will be conducted at the 

old stand in Light, near Prati-street, and will be distin- 


as re, as 
OTHE MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL REPOSI. 
¥. Armong the articles in their line of business, of 
thelr own manufacture, which they have now for sale, 
are the following, viz: . 
PLOUGHS. 

The Self-Sharpening Plough possesses the advantage 
of having « moveable steo! poin', from fifteen to twenty 
four inches long, which cau be reversed as a bevel is 
formed iy wonring, and advanced as it becomes shorter, 
oo as ng into actual wear from twelve to eighteen 
inches of a solid wrought bar; by thus charging the 

the. share continues to perform its work well until 
off ne «rly up 'o the mould board; whereas, without 
this moveable point, shares are generally rendered use- 


er iale wasp 
valuable principle may be applied to any sha; 
of mould board. bea: 


SELP- SHARPENING. 
No. 00. The smallest size is a 7 inch seed and 
ety ped plough ; ‘ price $5 25 
No. 0. A one-horse cultivating plough, 8 inches 
wide, nearly the same length as the smaller 
one, but has a bol/er mould board, and better 
adapted te sandy lands. The shares and hee 
of these two sizes suit each other, ; 
No. 1. Ali:ht two-horse plough, / 
6 
“ 
“ 


2. A two-horse plough. 9 inches wide, 

3. A two-horse flushing plough . 

4. A heavy three-horse plough with sword 
, 


woop’s PATFNT. 
No, 21. A sved and cultivating plough, 8 inches 
wide, with casi share . . é 
Corn. A one-horse plough, with. wrought iron 
standard and cast share . . 5 50 
No. }. A. Is & light two-horse plough, 9 inches 
wide : “ns ‘ 6 50 
No. 14. A two-horse plough, with sword colter 
and cast share, a superior,flushing plough 6 50 
"The above ploughs of “ o0:!'s Patent are en- 
titled \o two extra shares euch, at the above prices. 
SINCLAIR & MOORE'S IMPROVED. 
Ginch A superior seed plough, with cast share 4 50 
7 © A one-hort do do § 25 
Binch. Al ght two-horse plough, with cast share 5 75 
9 “ A two-horse do do 7 00 
o “ do =—- wrought share . - 9650 
10 “ A heavy two, or light three-horse plough, 
with sword coulter and cast share 9 50 
10 * A three-horse plough with wrought share 11 00 
10 “ A we nwo anes with sword colter, 
_@ superior ing plough, made both right and 
Toft handed 7 ’ 


18 * A heavy three-horse plough, with sword 
eolter . . “20 ‘ ° 
‘ M’CORMICK’S PATENT. 

No. 7 inch One-hor-e wrought shared plough 
“ § « Light. two-horsee ditto ditto . 
- A & ~~ Fwo-horee plough with sword colter 

“ 


tee-horse pl: ith col : 
“W« Hey ebb heat plough, cteciier 


15 

5 50 
7 00 
9 50 
12 30 
15 00 


| Landsides 37.1.2 371-2 75 


50) Common Fans ; Pe 


N . Isa7 inch ine pam we ught share 
0. a ugh, with wro 
and lockecolter - : ; . 675 
Ie a 7inch plovgh, without eolter 5 50 
A one-horse plough, with wrought share 
andcolter - ‘ . > 
A light two-hors plough, with wrought 
sine and cli <> 8 50 
two-horse plough, with wrought share 
and coe ” ° . . 10 00 
A heavy two-horse plough, with wrought 
A share and vee’ an aie: 10 50 
threé-horse plough, with wrought share 
Giceler. a cssaaher flush ng plough 12 00 
A heavy three-horse flushing plough, with 
wrought share aud colter, 15 00 
HILL SIDB- 
A plough suited to two horses, with cast share, 
changes with ease, so as to throw the furrow to 
the tight or left 
Ditto with w:ought share . P 
SHOVEL-PLOUGH. 
Wrought shares : ° ; ; 


Double-shovel 
No. 1. 


A . it hy —_ 
one- longh, having nearly 
form of mould bo rd om the well 
known Cary or Dagon plough, but 
basa cast iron mould boxrd and wro't. 
share. The mould board is bold, opens 
a wide fu'row, does clean work, and is 
very strong and simple in its cons'ruc- 
tio 


n * . . . . 7 
No. 2. A light two-horse plough of the same 
construction ° ° ° F 
BUFFALO. PLOUGH. 
No. 1. H. A one-horse plough, with cast share 
No. 14 H. A two-horse plough, with cast share 
“ 2.H. Heavy two-horee ditto © . ‘ 

The form of the moul/ board of these improved 
ploughs, is somewhat on the principe laid down 

by Thomas Jefferson, but varied so as to eq ‘alize 

the pressure on the mou d board, as observa- 

tion in the practical use hax dictated. 

DOUBLE MOULD BOARD. 
Two sizes ; avery useful plough for cultivating 
potators, &c. and for pl ughing up p ‘tato-s 

at the time of gat! ering the crop. Price 47 1% to 1000 

EXTRA C\STINGS FOR PLOUGHS. 
FOR SELF SHAKPENING PLOUGHS. 

No. 00 0 1 2 3 4 
Shares 25 25 25 25 314 374 
Heels 124 121-2 121-2 12 1-2 12 1-2 25 
Landsides 75 75 75 15 75 100 
Md. bds. 1 00 1 00 195 175 1715 375 

FOR SINCLAIR & MOORE'S PATTERN. 
No. 6, or Gin 7 in. 8 in. 9 in 


371-2 


18 3-4 
2175 


No. 11-2 
37 1-2 
75 

Md. bds.1 50. 1371-2 1 75 2 25 


Also, castings of all kinds made to order, at moderate 
prices. 


25 3114 
Heels 12 1-2 121-2 12 1.2 
Md. bds. 1 00 1 50 2 25 
“os WOOD'S NEW YORK PLOUGHS. 
o. 21 


Cora No. la 
Shares 25 95 


ae _—- 


Shares 25 


37 1-2 


CULTIVATORS. 

Those with five wrought tines, of the most appro- 
ved shape ° . : . . 

Five tines uf more simple form 


Cast tined 


5 75 
d P é 500 
° . ? from 3 50 to 4 50 
If made to expand, 50 cents additional. 
WHEAT FANS. 
‘ ‘ 26 00 to 39 00 
: 20 00 


16 00 


Improved 


Box Fans, small size ‘ > 

STRAW CUTTERS. 

20 inch. Cylindrical straw cutters, suited to horse 
or water power capable of cutting from 75 to 
100 bushels per hour ° ‘ 

Extra knives per set ° : 

14 inch. Box same construction, suited to manual 


75 00 
16 06 


Extra knives per set," . o". 38 
These machines are self-feeders, the knives are , 
of spiral form, and act on the bed-steel in ~~ 
such a manner as to cot with great ease With- 
outa very keen edge: many thousand bash- 
els have heen cot with them without sharp- 
ening the knives. 
Common Datch Straw Cutter with treadle 
Ditto wi‘hout treadle : ‘ 
CORN SHELLERS. 


Of the various kinds offered to: the public, the ong + 


generally preferred is that with a. vertical 
iron wheel with spring holders, which adapt 
themeelves to any sized ears. There is no 
machine more certain to answer the intended 
purpose; they are very durable and easily 
kept in order, and will shel! from 15 to 20 
bashels per hour by hand, and are now sold at 
$20,00 with a discount of five per cent. if 


cash be paid. 
HARVEST TOOLS. 

Grain cradles with warranted scy ‘hes 40 
Grain and grass scythes, and scythe stones. i 
Grass scythes and sneaths ready hung 2% 
Bramble scythes do do t 
Hay and manure forks, rakes, sickles and compositiea 

scythe rifles, &c. &e. P 

GARD:N AND FIELD TOOLS, &e. 

Hedge shears Turnip hoes 
Pruning do Elwell's hoes 
Ditto knives Mattocks 
Ditto saws Picks 
Dit'o chisels Socket shovels 
Bill hooks Trace chains 
Transplanting trowels Hames 
Spa'les Tussocking Hoes 
Garden Reels Hay knives 
Ditto lines Straw knives 
Iron rakes Dock raisers 
Scuffle hoes Ox yokes and bows. 
Wove Wire forscreens, fans, cellar windows, safes, &e, - 


* 
'* 


| Thomson's superior Axes, drawing knives, hatchets, a 


other tools. 
Cotton Gins made to order. 
FIELD SEEDS. 
They have in store the followin: seeds, viz:— 
Red Clover. Orchard Grass, Herds Grass, Tall 
Ous, seed Buckwheat, seed Wheat of various sorts, do. Bys, 
Millet, Oats of the sevoral kinds, &c. 

They will particularly call the attention of farmenm 
a crop of 200 bushels of orchard grass seed which they 
will have in store and on sale onthe Ist September, 
which is represented of peculiarly by fine quality, being 
cured with great care. 

Horse Scoops, for removing dirt, a most effectivei 
vention. 

CORN CRUSIIERS. This implement may be work 
ed by either hand or horse power, and is considered @ 
invaluable acquisition to those who have large stocks, @ 
the cob and grain of the corn are rendered alinost equally 
available as feed. 

DOUSLE CORN SHELLERS. It is not saying 
much of these simple though powerful implements, what 
it is atlirmed. that they are the most useful among 
labor saving inventions, one of them being competent t@ 
shell more corn in a day by hand-nower than 20 mem 

CYLINDRICAL STRAW CUTTE:S, IMPROV- 
ED. The universal approbation conceded to the lange 
sized Cylindrical Straw Cutters, having induced them @ * 
prepare the small sized ones upon the same con 
principle, they are happy in being able to announce & 
supply of these very desirable and justly popalar article 

JAMES MOORE will carry on the Foundry indi 
ally, and he avails himself of the occasion to say, thet 
from his own experience, the skill of his fureman, and 
disp ‘sition to please, together with the superiorit 
workmen, the public have every guarantee that 
will be faithful y executed. Castings of all kinds, and of 
the best quality. will be furnished to order at the 
notice, deliverable at the store or any otber part of the 
city, or on board vessels. ' 


— | 


DURHAM & DEVON CATTLE. . 











power . . . 45 00 


rime animals of the above breeds always for ~ 
the editor of this paper. aug. 
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